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1876-85. opinion. Mr, Gladstone's pre-eminence was still
more strongly felt in his immediate neighbourhood;
Able as some of his colleagues in the Cabinet of
1880 were, he entirely overshadowed them. It was
he, and he alone, to whom the public looked. To
the question who should succeed him they never
gave a thought. Lord BeaconsfielcTs ascendency
may have been as complete. But it lasted a very
short time ; at the most six years ; perhaps not more
than four. Mr. Gladstone thought a good deal
about his own successor, and would have nominated
Lord Granville, about whom the great body of
electors knew little, and cared less. Meanwhile he
dominated Liberalism, which ought to be rather a
republic than a monarchy, and nobody else counted
for anything at all. Even when he yielded to
the majority of his Cabinet the public took the
decision for his own, conceiving* in some respects
erroneously, that his colleagues were his clerks.
The resignation of John Bright in 1882 had no
more practical significance than Mr. Forster's or
the Duke of Argyll's. The fall of Khartoum was
the first real shock to a personal influence stronger
than any political principle, or even prejudice.
Then he encountered the Nemesis of his fame.
For there were others quite as much responsible for
the death of Gordon as he.

The souse No Minister since Pitt had done so much as
Mr. Gladstone to enlarge, and thereby to strengthen,
the House of Lords. In 1861, and in 1871, the
Lords had tried conclusions with him, and failed.
He had repealed the paper duty, and abolished pur-
chase in the army, despite their uncompromising
opposition. If in 1884 the battle was a drawn one,
and the issue was removed by the Lords from the
sphere of party, the reason was not altogether the
mediation of the Crown or the merits of the case.
The Lords had ceased to be a feudal aristocracy,